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THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. VI 



HENRY B. ROBINS, PH.D. 

Professor in the Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, New York 



IX. Play and the Religion of 
Childhood 

Play is an instinctive activity, an 
activity which finds its end in itself. 
It is not a mere safety valve for the 
discharge of surplus energy; it has a 
forward look toward preparation for 
mature life, but it also has a backward 
look, for the things which the child 
instinctively does in play and which he 
most enjoys are those which represent 
activities old in racial history, as run- 
ning, throwing, constructing, tussling, 
hunting, and the like. Karl Groos 
rightly holds that the child does not play 
merely because it is young, but that 
every sort of infancy has its significance 
as a playtime especially provided by 
nature in view of the demands of mature 
life. 

If this is true, play becomes, as Gates 
suggests, "the serious business of child 
life." 1 It is not accidental and dis- 
pensable; it is inherent and indispen- 
sable. Now can religion be divorced 
from the "serious business" of any stage 
in life? What would it be worth if it 
were ? The query becomes particularly 
pertinent when we realize just what this 
"serious business" is doing for the chil- 
dren. Does religion depend at all upon 
health? Play secures to the growing 
child health, grace, and joy of being. 
Does religion depend at all upon intel- 
lect, upon ability to make practical 



judgments? Play is perhaps the chief 
discipline in forming the ability to make 
practical judgments. Does morality 
have anything to do with religion? 
The child is a free agent in play, and, 
when directed toward correct ideals, his 
will is developed and he is provided with 
a set of right, habitual, moral reactions. 
Has religion any bearing on the lif e of the 
individual in relation to society? The 
play-world is the most democratic place 
imaginable; here boys and girls actually 
learn to live together, to know and to 
observe the rules of the game, and to do 
team work. 

To be sure, play is surest to realize 
all these values when under adequate 
inspiration and direction. Yet children 
are not going to stop playing because 
such direction and inspiration are want- 
ing. It is therefore both the duty 
and the privilege of the church to 
help inspire this "serious business of 
childhood," infusing it with a growing 
spirit of good-will and helpfulness and 
rendering it in so far religious. But the 
church alone cannot overtake the need; 
it can be adequately met only as the 
home circle sets about it actively. The 
play-life is from the first a social dis- 
cipline of some sort or other, but even 
with playmates the child may grow into 
a very selfish and disingenuous person. 
An active corrective is needed that the 
sheer individualism of childhood shall 



1 Recreation and the Church, p. n. 
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not become permanent habit, a triumph 
of the more assertive and self-regarding 
impulses. Home, school, and church 
together may be able to work out the 
salvation of childhood's playtime. 

It is exceedingly important that the 
ideal standards of conduct which a well- 
ordered home sets up — standards of 
courtesy, of honesty, of co-operation, 
and helpfulness — should not be nullified 
by the play-life. The chief reason lies 
in the fact that the play-life most un- 
reservedly represents that free, creative 
activity of childhood by which habit is 
most certainly fixed. But the home 
itself cannot guarantee this result, for 
the reason that the center of the play- 
life so often in later childhood passes 
beyond its bounds. Even when the 
child starts to school there develops a 
new field of play which the mother can- 
not closely supervise. And just as soon 
as the group interest becomes dominant 
and the child — more particularly the 
boy — comes under its spell, the center 
of the play-life is often far afield. If at 
this time play can pass under the care 
and inspiration of a religious institution, 
there is great gain, for the outcome of 
childhood's "serious business" is thereby 
given a degree of certainty. 

Children are certain to play, and, for 
the reason that play is establishing char- 
acter, it is an inevitable concern of reli- 
gion. The fact that life is a serious 
business is deeply ingrained in all our 
inherited tendencies. Even play, which, 
superficially viewed, seems least related 
to life's higher ends, gives evidence of 
this constraint. When the child plays 
he is actively engaged in trying to do 
some definite thing, and as he grows 
older play more and more discriminates 



this definite objective. This means 
simply that play always tends to pass 
over into work — work being defined as 
an activity whose ends are more or less 
remote, an activity, therefore, which 
has its explanation in some goal beyond. 
In time the distinction seems to be little 
more than that in play the child does 
what he wishes, while in work he does 
what someone else wishes. Yet he has 
always a keen sense of the difference and 
does not too readily take to what he 
construes as work. At the same time 
the discipline of the work involved in 
play is preparing him for the drudgery 
of pure work. 

But the danger which always con- 
fronts uninspired and undirected play is 
that of losing this active character and 
degenerating into what has been aptly 
termed "fooling," continued indulgence 
in which is demoralizing. Especially is 
there danger that the play of city chil- 
dren, whose range and inspirations are 
limited, shall undergo this sort of de- 
generation; but the same risk confronts 
any parent whose child finds time hang- 
ing heavy upon his hands. The maxim 
"Work while you work and play while 
you play" applies; but if the child needs 
to be directed to "work while he works," 
he no less needs to be inspired to "play 
while he plays." 

Not only does the play-life make 
ready for maturity's worktime, but it is 
one of the most effective means by which 
a constant, conscientious, self-controlled 
personality is developed in the child. 
If he lacks these qualities in his play, he 
can scarcely attain them in relation to 
the religious practices and institutions 
with which he has to do. In fact, the 
character which he achieves through his 
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play will represent the real child; it is 
what comes to light there that is either 
our hope or our despair. The practical 
application of religious ideals will he, 
to a great extent, in this field. Living 
with one's playmates cheerfully, sharing 
with them, helping the younger to have 
a good time, being willing to forgive, 
paying regard to their rights and posses- 
sions — all these are matters which closely 
condition the child's religion. It is 
inconceivable that there should be a 
worthful religious experience, a growing 
religious life, in utter disregard of these 
matters. 

If we do not succeed in inspiring this 
attitude in the play-life, we cannot hope 
to work out the problem by some added 
bit of religious instruction or by some 
participation in the ritual of religion. If 
the playground reveals a moral defect, 
the playground must correct it. Just 
because the child's play is so determina- 
tive we cannot afford to be indifferent 
to what happens at playtime. "In- 
spiration" is the word we must use, for 
no mere aggregation of apparatus or 
formulation of rules can ever enable 
home, school, or church to solve this 
problem. The solution comes by in- 
spiration through the fellowship of play, 
those a bit older revealing as an active 
social force that mighty factor of experi- 
ence which we call religion. 

It is just in this connection that we 
meet the "prodigal father," the man who 
has forgotten that he was a boy and who 
has no time to be a boy again with his 
own children. What an influence that 
father has who does not forget! A 
friend writes: 

I can remember the pleasure with which 
we children looked forward to the coming of 



Saturday night and Sunday .... because 
Saturday night was the night when Father 
came home, after being on the road all 

week as a traveling salesman The 

presence of Father made our home seem 
brighter and happier on Sunday than on 

any other morning When quite 

small, we were allowed to bring out some 
of our toys on Sunday, but in later childhood 
Father would read stories to us. Sometimes 
we went for a walk in the woods, or to an 
uncle's I also remember what enjoy- 
able times we had at the close of the day, 
singing hymns, patriotic songs, and negro 

melodies I remember how loath we 

were to go to bed, for with the morning 
Father would be gone. 

In Gibson's Boyology (chap, x) there 
is a list of things which boys esteem most 
highly in their fathers. Among them 
are these, which the author italicizes: 

He is such a good comrade. 
He is my best friend and chum. 
He treats me as a brother. 
He is a home-loving man. 

The kind of "parental delinquency" 
which Gibson has in mind runs all the 
way back through childhood. The 
father or mother who enters heartily 
into the "serious business" of childhood 
wins an influence incalculable. It is not 
alone that the opportunity to implant 
religious ideas and to further religious 
decisions effectively is won, but much 
more that religion is brought near to life 
and can never seem so far away and 
other-worldly as it does to the child who 
lacks this fellowship. Just in so far as 
the parent is a radiant religious personal- 
ity, the playtime fellowship insures a 
humanizing of the child's view and 
experience of religion. 

We should recognize that the loyalty 
of the child to the rules of the game, his 
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insistence upon their observance by all 
who play, his experiences when he him- 
self goes counter to them, are all funda- 
mental lessons in social morality. But 
their full values are conserved only when 
certain other principles, as truthfulness, 
courtesy, the recognition of rights not 
involved in the rules of the game, are 
given their due weight. Whether this 
shall be or not depends greatly upon 
what the home and school have set up 
as ideals, and, where play is under super- 
vision, upon the standards of the director. 
As the child grows older, the play- 
time problem becomes more perplexing; 
indeed, it becomes one of the pressing 
problems of parenthood. Shall the chil- 
dren be turned loose upon the streets to 
roam the neighborhood, or can the 
home be made so attractive a place to 
play that the children will center their 
interest there and prefer their own back- 
yard to any other playground? Often 
the home cannot be made so attractive, 
and inevitably that which is a home 
problem becomes a community problem. 
But how much better is a group of chil- 
dren playing in a backyard than a flaw- 
less lawn with shrubbery and flowers! 
Of how much more worth to the com- 
munity is a park playground under 
sympathetic and intelligent direction 
than a botanical garden with forbidding 
notices, "Do not touch"! How much 
more of the spirit of Jesus is there in a 
well-directed church gymnasium or play- 
room than in the dim, religious light of 
some Gothic cathedral! 

X. Infraction 

However far we may be from holding 
that instruction in religion is the sum 
of parental religious duty toward child- 
hood, we cannot fail to see its impor- 



tance. As soon as the little child has 
somewhat mastered the instrument of 
social intercourse, language, his ques- 
tions multiply. From the age of three 
to six the ordinary child is an insatiable 
inquirer. Sometimes his questions seem 
to be in response to no interest but that 
of putting questions; but fundamentally 
they represent a very much more pro- 
found interest. What is the meaning of 
his questions ? The deepest meaning of 
his questions lies in the relation of their 
answers to his life-needs. He is a little 
explorer in God's great universe, and he 
is going to make use of every resource to 
extend his acquaintance with it. Many 
of his questions seem to have no relation 
to his present needs, but they all have 
this ultimate relation. 

He begins with objects, for he must 
have the aid of language in standardizing 
his imagery, but he soon passes on to 
inquiry about relations and causes and 
uses. The range of his inquiry depends 
somewhat upon circumstance, but almost 
inevitably "God" comes early into his 
vocabulary — perhaps only in response to 
some question of origins which he puts, 
perhaps because he notices that term as 
in recurring use father or mother talk 
to God. He has no profound interest 
from the start in exploring his parents' 
knowledge of God. His questioning is 
quite sure to run upon other themes. 
But now and then he turns to inquire 
about this great Being, what he looks 
like, where he lives, who made him, etc. 

A little boy of five one day had a dis- 
cussion with his father upon the subject 
of Jesus' relation to God which ran 
about as follows: 

"Papa, to whom was Jesus praying?" 
(The father had been reading at family 
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worship about Jesus in the Garden of Geth- 
semane.) 

"To his Father in Heaven." 

"But Jesus is God. How can there be 
two Gods?" 

"My son, there is one God, and Jesus was 
praying to his Father in Heaven." 

As between two adults, here were in- 
finite possibilities of discussion, but the 
little boy showed no further interest in 
the matter. He asked the question be- 
cause the family custom of daily worship 
happened to suggest it. At the same 
time, though his interest was sporadic, 
he would be almost certain to go back to 
the father's answer if any further ques- 
tion arose in his mind as to the relation 
of Jesus to God. 

Furnished with a few standard notions 
about God, or Jesus, the childish imagi- 
nation will often go far with the process 
of elaboration, weaving in notions from 
the story-world, from fairyland, and from 
every available source. Mrs. Mumford 
tells of a little girl whose notions 
of God as the Great King were both 
beautiful and practical. In a hollow 
tree in the garden was a spot which 
this little four-year-old's fancy made the 
"House of the Great King God." She 
admonished those who visited it to 
"speak in whispers"; she would explain 
the meal of nuts and sweets she spread 
by saying, "I keep his house tidy, and 
sing to him while he eats his food"; and 
she answered a query thus: "My great 
King God is very big, with a lovely face 
like Mother's, with large, lovely blue 

eyes He is dressed in all the 

colors of the flowers, and that is why I 
never see him.'" 



Just because the questions are, in 
ordinary circumstances, inevitable and 
the elaboration of ideas gained thereby 
certain, some instruction is needed to 
save the child from forming wrong 
notions about the unseen world. It 
would be a true service to childhood to 
save it from the intrusion of needless 
and ungrounded fears. But the great 
reason for positive and helpful instruc- 
tion is just that it makes an immediate 
contribution to childish need. To be 
sure, such instruction ought not to be 
elaborate, it ought not to attempt to 
present a whole system of belief — an 
endeavor which, aside from the invalidity 
of this or that statement, was the mis- 
take of the standard catechism. We 
acknowledge that in adult life the reli- 
gious sanctions operate powerfully to 
reinforce the morality of Christians, but 
the same sanctions operate to direct the 
trend of life from early childhood. 
Where the child understands something 
of God the loving Father, childish rever- 
ence and love toward him become the 
foundation of all reverence and love; 
and when, a bit later, the child learns 
of obedience as a thing which God 
expects of us, duty finds its ultimate 
sanction. 

There is no standard list of the active 
elements in the religion of childhood, 
though various analyses have been made. 
Yet one would certainly include in any 
such survey, as factors in the individual 
religious life of childhood, faith, obedi- 
ence, gratitude, love, reverence, and 
prayer. 3 All such elements should be 
conceived in their most general and 
simplest forms, and not at all as involv- 



1 The Dawn of Religion, p. 30. 

3 See Sneath and Hodges, Moral Training in the School and Home, p. 205. 
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ing an elaborated theology. Defined 
thus simply, they will have some such 
significance as follows: 

By faith is not meant the subscription 
to creed or dogma, but simple belief and 
trust in God and in His goodness. Obedi- 
ence is conformity to His will as the practical 
measure of moral obligation. Gratitude is 
thankful recognition of God's kindness as 
manifested in His provision for all our 
wants — physical, mental, and spiritual. 
Love involves desire to hold fellowship with, 
as well as desire to serve, the Heavenly 
Father. Reverence is a fitting emotional 
attitude toward God's greatness and good- 
ness. Prayer is recognition of our depend- 
ence on God which seeks expression in 
asking the divine assistance, and in thank- 
ful acknowledgment of the same. 1 

The little child is interested in getting 
the groundwork of a general view of 
things, but when once these general 
notions are established he is little likely 
to press the matter. Later childhood 
usually carries forward that which earlier 
childhood has accepted and seldom or 
never attempts a broader generalization. 
That attempt does not come until adoles- 
cence is well on. Hence the notions 
which are established in the mind of the 
little child are operative over a con- 
siderable period in practically unaltered 
form, and the core of his religion is 
regulated thereby. As a matter of fact 
large numbers of people have carried 
their naive notions of religion, formed 
in early childhood, quite over into adult 
life. 

It is aside from the purpose of this 
discussion to give a detailed plan for the 
instruction of childhood in religion. 
From the point of view of the Sunday 
school a number of fruitful experiments 
'Ibid., p. 206. 



have been made — all of them based upon 
the ideals of the graded school. It 
would be idle to assert that the graded 
Sunday school has passed beyond the 
experimental stage so far as the embodi- 
ment of its ideals in adequate curricula 
is concerned. The curriculum of the 
modern Sunday school is still in the 
making, but even so the graded materials 
mark an epochal advance over the 
materials offered by the uniform plan. 
We need to bear in mind that we are 
still using the first, or practically the 
first, form of graded lessons. It is to be 
expected that succeeding attempts to 
meet the needs of each grade accurately 
and adequately will improve upon this 
first attempt. And the problem is also 
partly one of method. If, for example, 
the story method must predominate in 
early childhood, that fact of itself 
imposes a limitation upon the materials. 
There must be a more accurate deter- 
mination of method also. However, 
we can afford to be patient with the 
agencies at work upon this problem. 

It is more and more acknowledged 
that, whether at home or in school, the 
process of instruction must be closely 
related to expression, for "we learn to do 
by doing." As related to the home, this 
is but another way of saying that religion 
must find customary or "institutional" 
expression. If children are to recognize 
religion as integral to the life of the home, 
religion must be more than an atmos- 
phere. Religion as at heart the recog- 
nition of relation to an unseen order 
expresses itself most naturally in prayer. 
The notion that little children should 
be taught to pray is not novel; they have 
been taught to pray from time out of 
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mind. Yet no one doubts that we can 
improve upon past practice. The 
familiar "Now I lay me down to sleep" 
has made some contribution toward the 
desired end, but there is need, not only 
of an enrichment, but of a variation, of 
materials. Among the prayers for child- 
hood which the writer has had occasion 
to frame is the following: 

As upon my pillow soft my sleepy head I lay, 
I would thank Thee, Heavenly Father, for 

this busy day. 
Through the darkness keep me, Father; I 

am safe with Thee. 
Make me happy, kind and helpful, as I 

ought to be. 
For Jesus' sake. Amen. 

And a little grace for the evening meal 
was put into these words: 

Father, bless the food before us; 
Keep Thy watchcare always o'er us; 
Bless our dear ones, far away, 
Give us rest tonight, we pray. 
For Jesus' sake. Amen. 

President Davis has rendered good 
service by collecting a little volume of 
such prayers, the collection being entitled 
At Mother's Knee. 

Participation in some simple form in 
the daily worship will serve to bring 
home to the child the reality of his own 
relationship to the unseen order. It is 
unfortunate that any child reared in a 
Christian home should be merely a 
spectator or auditor and not a sharer in 
what is done in the name of religion. 
Some small bit of participation, adapted 
to his age, may serve to change his whole 
development in religion, and we should 
so plan our formal home observances as 
to hold this in view. 

So far as instruction in the Bible is con- 
cerned, there are two considerations to be 



borne in mind: the first is that the needs 
of the child, his immediate needs at any 
given stage, are the primary determinant 
of the use which shall be made of the 
Bible; the second is the fact that ulti- 
mately he will need to be brought into 
possession of the whole religious inherit- 
ance of his generation, a very consider- 
able, and indeed a normative, portion 
of which is the book itself. In view of 
the second consideration, and the fact 
that later childhood is a period when 
memory is very efficient, instruction will 
not be gauged and directed merely by 
immediate needs, but will be shaping 
toward a general acquaintance with the 
Bible. Even so there is much that must 
wait for a period subsequent to childhood 
to have any particular meaning. 

It is just as essential that nothing 
shall be taught about the Bible, its 
nature and function, which must be 
unlearned at some future time as that 
the child shall from the first be provided 
with a sufficient set of notions about the 
unseen world. The fact that we have 
in the Old Testament much that is 
essentially folklore will fall right in with 
his appreciation of the whole realm of 
story and give him no trouble at all 
unless someone endeavors to make 
accurate history out of its legends. The 
wonder element will relate itself directly 
to the wonder element in nature as well 
as in the story-world outside the Bible 
and occasion no difficulty unless an 
effort is made to draw an arbitrary 
distinction. 

The only way to present the Bible to 
childhood is to present it as a book of 
action, a record of fives in which the 
facts of religion and its great controlling 
motives and inspirations were at work. 
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To present it primarily as a book of 
laws, rules, and requirements is both 
to misrepresent it and to fail of making 
it concrete and effective with childhood. 
And yet the Bible will, if happily uti- 
lized, be a valuable aid in the child's 
mastery of that code of living which 
makes the Christian home what it is. If, 
however, it is used merely as an authority 
for certain precepts, its use may become 
the basis for a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the essential nature of the book 
as a transcript of the life of v a religious 
people rather than a religious code. 

XI. Children and Public Worship 

The ordinary church service is con- 
ducted as if there were no children 
present. In many instances, to be 
sure, the children are almost, if not 
quite, wanting. It is not to be imagined 
that children especially enjoy attendance 
upon a service which ignores their 
presence. There is abundant testimony 
to the contrary. One of my friends 
says: "I liked going to Sunday school 
among children of my own age, but I 
disliked going to church where a min- 
ister preached who never seemed to 
touch the lives of boys or girls in the 
least." Another, who had also to 
attend the midweek service, writes: 
"Church and Sunday-school attendance 

was an obligatory duty I was 

often called from playing ball or from a 
game of marbles or some other delightful 
sport to attend a prayer-meeting that 
meant little or nothing to me. Some- 
times I fairly hated the church and often 
wished that there never had been such 
a thing." A third remarks: " . . . . 
long before I realized any religious experi- 
ence I realized what it meant to be a boy 



in a religious home. Sunday was the 
day when I must black my shoes and 
mother must scrub my ears, and I must 
walk down the aisle in a procession 
formed by my father, my mother, 

and their four children " But 

another sees something more in the 
requirement of church attendance: "As 
a child I would argue that church did me 
no good, for I could not understand the 
sermon. But I nearly always went to 
church, sitting next to my mother in 
the 'pastor's pew,' and drawing pictures, 
playing with my mother's muff, or going 
to sleep during the sermon. I always 
cried at times of baptism and wondered 
why I couldn't have some of the bread 
and wine at Communion. The habit of 
church-attendance was thus fixed early in 
my life" (italics mine). One further 
citation may be given, as showing that, 
even where no attempt is made to accom- 
modate the service to the presence of the 
children, church attendance is not always 
irksome to children: "I cannot remem- 
ber the time when I began to attend 
Sunday school and church, since I was 
but three or four years of age; nor can 
I remember the time when they were not 
enjoyed." At the same time church 
attendance under such circumstances is 
a difficult requirement for the child of 
motor type, whose abounding physical 
energy is continually urging him to some 
sort of activity not consistent with the 
dignity of worship. Where the other 
factors in the total situation are in happy 
adjustment, the habit of church attend- 
ance may be formed never to be discon- 
tinued, yet it not seldom happens that, 
with the larger freedom of adolescence, 
the custom of regular church attendance 
falls into disuse. 
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In spite of the fact that a probable 
majority of mature Christian people 
would express gratitude that they were 
required by their parents to go regularly 
to church, it is a fair question whether 
conditions cannot be improved. Indeed, 
endeavors in this direction have been 
frequent in the last few years. The 
children's sermon is an established 
feature in many an order of service, the 
children under twelve being dismissed 
at its conclusion, with the hymn just 
preceding the regular morning sermon. 
With hymns and responses well chosen, 
and prayers framed with a view, both 
as to subject-matter and length, to the 
fact that children are participants in the 
service, the children's sermon may bring 
to a climax a truly effective and helpful 
service. If so, it must be a real sermon, 
though a children's sermon. Too many 
so-called sermons to children make use 
of the very same grown-up vocabulary 
as the ordinary sermon, while others 
quite fail of being sermons, or in any 
sense helpfully religious talks, but are 
rather poorly told stories. It is safe to 
say that if the minister can preach a 
real sermon to children he will have no 
trouble keeping the grown-up portion 
of his congregation awake, for his preach- 
ing will be concrete, simple, and full of 
movement. 

Another way of meeting the difficulty 
is that of the junior congregation, which 
meets at the hour of morning service, in 
charge of another than the minister, and 
conducts a service of worship, with 
hymns, responses, common prayers, and 
talk adapted to the interests and needs 
of the group. It is fair to say that, 
where it is under competent leadership, 
such a service elicits a more uniform 



response than does the former plan. A 
difficulty which presents itself is that 
great numbers of churches lack either 
the facilities or the leadership requisite 
to success in such a service. Another 
consideration is that, where it is well 
done, it duplicates most of the features 
which the Sunday-school service of wor- 
ship ought to contain. And a final con- 
sideration is that where children are 
brought up under the discipline of the 
junior congregation there is likely to 
arise a hiatus between this type of wor- 
ship and the regular worship of the 
church service, to which they pass with 
their entrance upon adolescence. Does 
such a service prepare them any better 
for the habit of regular attendance upon 
the preaching services and worship of 
the church ? To be sure, if well done, 
its ministry makes it worth while inde- 
pendently of this question. 

In the judgment of many, a combina- 
tion which brings the children to Sunday 
school before the hour of morning wor- 
ship, offering them there the brief intro- 
ductory service of worship and the 
stated period of instruction and drill; 
which then introduces them to the 
morning worship and children's sermon; 
and which ends by allowing them a 
period of expressional work lasting until 
the conclusion of the morning service, or 
dismisses them altogether, is to be pre- 
ferred. Here again lack of facilities 
and want of competent leadership are 
hampering conditions; and if the period 
of expressional activity is not provided, 
children may be obliged to linger until 
the close of the sermon hour because 
there is no one at home to receive them. 

Another solution of the problem is 
to refer the whole matter to the Sunday 
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school, substituting a considerably elab- 
orated and strictly graded service of 
worship in each department for all 
requirements of church attendance upon 
the part of pupils under twelve. There 
can be no question that such an arrange- 
ment permits a better adaptation to the 
actual needs of a particular group than 
any other, but there still remains the 
problem of adjusting the matter of 
church attendance after the age of 
twelve is reached. Does such a plan 
secure as good results in the end as a 
plan whereby all children above the 
kindergarten age attend the morning 
worship for at least a part of the time ? 

Leaving children of kindergarten age 
out of account, there is much to be said 
for the old custom of sitting in church 
by families. A sense of family solidarity 
in religion has its very decided influence 
upon the child's attitude thereto, and 
the attitude of reverence in worship 
tends to become common under this 
discipline. Close observation will show 
that many a junior child, as he grows 
a bit older, assumes of his own accord 
the attitude of reverence which his 
elders take during prayer, begins to take 
part in the responses as his mastery of 
the art of reading grows, participates 
in common prayer, etc. The effect of 
such participation in company with the 
older people is very great, as it has a 
somewhat different total result from that 
secured by the worship fellowship of a 
group of his own age. 

If, then, it is well to have the children 
present for a part of the morning service, 
it should be the duty of the minister so 
to order that service that it shall make 
its appeal, in part at least, to childhood. 
If circumstances are such that the small 



children are present for the whole service, 
the minister ought to bear that fact in 
mind as he prepares his sermon. Pas- 
sages sufficiently simple and concrete 
to attract the attention and stimulate 
the interest of the junior child will not 
often be found to fail of interesting the 
older folk; but simplicity must not be 
confounded with triteness. 

XII. Childhood and Church 
Membership 

The ideal situation is one in which the 
child is from the first within the min- 
istries and fellowship of the church in so 
far as his needs and capacity permit; 
beyond such actual membership in the 
Christian community there could be no 
significance in formal membership in the 
church. Just in so far as we agree that 
the values of religion are not secured 
to the individual by any rite or series 
of rites, so far shall we feel free to post- 
pone participation in them until a time 
when they can have real significance 
to the individual's own consciousness. 

But the chief reason for postponing 
actual membership in the church does 
not lie in any relation to religious rites 
whatsoever; it lies in the fact that child- 
hood's ideals are evanescent and frag- 
mentary—that, as a matter of fact, the 
child forms no generalized notion of 
Christianity, or Christian duty and 
relationships, while the very inner mean- 
ing of church membership is dedication 
to those ideals. The ideals of the church 
do have significance for him, but chiefly 
as their energy is released through the 
society which nurtures him. There is 
every reason to believe that the inclu- 
sion of the child within the ministries 
of the church does all for him that can 
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be done, for it assures him the presenta- 
tion of the Christian idea of God, the 
inculcation of reverence, the practice 
of prayer, and the moralization and 
socialization of conduct. 

The whole argument of this series of 
studies is that religion is one of the rights 
of the child from the very beginning; 
nothing is to be postponed which can 
have significance. If formal church 
membership could minister in any sig- 
nificant way to the life of the child, then 
it should not be denied him; but it 
cannot. Just because the inner mean- 
ing of formal induction into church mem- 
bership is that of commitment to a 
standard of life, to the Christian ideal, 
the act ought to be postponed until it 
can truly have something of this mean- 
ing. But, on the other hand, it ought 
not to be postponed beyond the time 
when it first assumes this potentiality. 

If the child who becomes a candidate 
for church membership at twelve to 
fourteen has been happily reared within 
the ministries of the church and has 
made response thereto, there need be no 
experience of radical change at the time 
of joining the church. What takes place 
there is simply that the individual, hav- 
ing now come to a stature which permits 
him somewhat to grasp the ideals of the 



church, of his own free choice commits 
himself thereto. In other words, he 
affirms for himself what his immediate 
social group had chosen for him. As a 
matter of fact, an increasing number of 
indubitably Christian people have come 
into the formal fellowship of the church 
within the last generation at about this 
age without being at all able to date 
any sudden experience of transformation. 
And this is as it should be, for it is not 
desirable that a child of twelve or four- 
teen, reared amid the ministries of the 
church and actually participant in its 
religious values, should approximate the 
abrupt adult type of conversion as a 
prerequisite to church membership. We 
should be forever done with the notion 
that God can work in the human heart 
only at a single stroke, in instantaneous, 
cataclysmic fashion. For the truth is 
that the ordinary method of his working 
is that of growth and nurture through 
the slow, silent, and yet confessedly 
formative years. In such a happy 
instance it is nurture which has done the 
work; and the child or youth, confronted 
by the challenge and privilege of church 
membership, has but to affirm what the 
years of nurture have done for him, and 
to commit himself for the years to come 
to the ideal of Christianity. 



